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Thus Major Marchand was within his rights, and the French Govern-
ment not in the wrong in sanctioning his expedition, which started
when the Sudan was yet a No-man's Land, but both would be acting
with propriety in withdrawing now that this ancient Egyptian territory
had been effectively reoccupied. The French, in fact, had been playing
with fire, gambling on the chance that the British would either not
seriously pursue the reconquest of the Sudan or that they would fail
in their effort. Delcasse, who had succeeded Hanotaux at the Quai
d'Orsay a few weeks before the crisis, was far less Anglophobe than his
predecessor, and he explained afterwards that he never had any serious
intention of pushing to the point of war a dispute in which the interests
of France were by this time negligible. His difficulty was merely to
find a way back in the agitated state of opinion, and he threw out
the theory that Marchand was " an emissary of civilization ** engaged,
like the British, in the common cause of reclaiming the Sudan, who
could properly be withdrawn now that that task was accomplished.
So when Kitchener came to London and passed in triumph to the
Guildhall to receive the Freedom of the City, Salisbury, who accom-
panied him, was able to announce that the crisis was over and that
Marchand would shortly be returning. On his way back he
received all the honours and .courtesies due to an intrepid traveller
who had made a dangerous and adventurous journey at the risk of
his life, and the wound was partly healed by these compliments. But
by an unhappy coincidence the Dreyfus scandal was at boiling-point
during these months and die heated comments of English newspapers
added a new source of irritation as the Fashoda crisis died down. By
the end of the year British Ministers had to reflect that the uneasiest
relations with France were added to their chronic difficulties with
Russia and Germany.
Two days after the withdrawal of Marchand had been announced,
Count Metternich, afterwards Ambassador in London, but then
Prussian Minister at Hamburg, sent his Government a long note of
a conversation which a friend of his had had with Chamberlain,
presumably in London. In this the British Colonial Minister is
represented as being still on a very high horse. The evacuation of
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